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Editorial 


ys t is perhaps no mere coincidence that 1978 should mark the centenary of 

two of our greatest leaders of yesteryear, Manuel L. Quezon and Sergio 

Osmefia. For they were members of that remarkable cluster of men who fought 
for reform, revolution and independence. 


In a previous issue, we paid tribute to Quezon who was the first President 
of the Commonwealth. It is fitting that we should also honor his colleague, 
Sergio Osmena, who completed the work of the government-in-exile during the 
war years. He waded ashore in Leyte with the forces of Liberation, and started 
the war-ravaged country back on the road to reconstruction. 


The two men were never far apart from one another in the political life 
of this country, often as allies, sometimes as opponents. Whatever differences 
may have arisen, these were in the end resolved in the interest of the higher 
national good, and the two functioned very effectively as a team. 


With the end of armed resistance after the Philippine-American war and 
the start of civilian administration, both took up the parliamentary struggle for 
Philippine independence, a goal which, as we mentioned in the last issue, Quezon 
did not live to see, but which Osmefia did. The two were of contrasting tempera- 
ment — Quezon being mercurial and histrionic while Osmefnia was more steady 
and even-tempered. Perhaps this was the secret of their success when they 
worked as a tandem, for they complemented each other’s strong points. 


The fortunes of politics did not favor Don Sergio after the war. His sober 
appraisal of the difficulties that lay ahead and his refusal to campaign amidst 
the devastation and misery of the postwar days did not fit in with the postwar 
mood of impatience and the desire to find quick solutions to difficult problems. 
He went down in honorable defeat, and retired to lead the peaceful life of a 
country gentleman for many years thereafter, having witnessed the attainment 
of his cherished life-long ambition of independence for his country. 


The Central Bank is honoring Don Sergio’s memory in a novel way, name- 
ly, by overprinting the Osmefia 50 peso circulating banknotes with a comme- 
morative inscription. This has been done elsewhere, but it is the first time it is 
being done in this country, thus giving the members of the numismatic frater- 
nity, especially paper money collectors, another item to add to their collections. 
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Philippine Numismatics 


MORE UNIDENTIFIED PIECES 


by Angelita G. Legarda, M.D. 


Editor’s Note: The pieces illustrated below are presented here for purposes of 
documentation, and to inform the numismatic community of their existence, 
Publication of these pieces is not intended to signify authentication or acceptance 
of validity. In the absence of official documentation, no categorical statements 
can be made about these pieces at this time. However, we believe a record of some 
sort should be kept in case future scholars may unearth data regarding these 
unidentified pieces, The reader is left to form his own conclusions, 


All the pieces illustrated on the following pages are of base metal, and the 
corresponding weights and sizes are listed below: 




















Weight in Diameter in 

Date Grams Mm. 
Specimen No. (1732) al BS 24.0 
Specimen No. (1730) 26.25 26.5 
Specimen No. (1739?) 19.6 30.0 
Specimen No. (1722) 35.8 27.0 
Specimen No. (1731) 10.5 20.0 
Specimen No. (1737) 15.6 29.0 
Specimen No. (1739) 12.35 27.0 
Specimen No. (1732) 22.9 24.0 
Specimen No. (N.D.) 10.35 20.0 
Specimen No. (1740) 5.75 20.0 





Specimen No. 1 
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Specimen No. 2 


Specimen No. 3 











Specimen No. 5 


Specimen No. 4 








Specimen No. 6 
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Specimen No. 7 Specimen No. 8 





Specimen No. 9 Specimen No. 10 


Specimens nos. 1, 2, 4, and 8 are Specimen no. 9 is an apparent “error’’, 
unifaced and similar to the 1728 barrilla, with the same design on both obverse and 
except that the word “Barrilla” is spelled reverse. Specimen no. 10 appears to have 
with a double “R” whereas in the latter another “error” in the obverse design, 
specimen it is spelled with only one “R.” double-struck and off-center. 0 
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TIM CERTEZA, JR. 


by Doris G. Nuyda 


im Certeza, Jr., numismatist, 

philatelist, civil and geodetic 
engineer, president of his own company 
as well as chairman of other family 
corporations, member of _ several 
professional and civic organizations, 
wonders why he is the subject for this 
series. 

He is, he says, a new member, having 
joined the PNAS only ten years ago, 
and therefore still a neophyte. 

We spare him the cliche about the 
quality of service not the length of time 
that matters, for that we are sure he is 
well aware of. But we do say something 
about the organization always making 
way for new blood, new energy. Being 
the boy scout that he is (he is currently 
BSP commissioner for programs), he deci- 
des to take it all in the spirit of duty, and 
thus begins to give us his background as a 
collector. 

It seems that long before he went into 
collecting coins, Tim was already deeply 
involved in stamps. Like many of his phil- 
atelist colleagues, he started early in this 
hobby — at about age 10 — and though 
he has added other hobbies since — speci- 
fically, -oins, medals, antiques, pottery 
and shells — he has remained faithful to 
stamps. 
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Today, of course, with coins in the 
picture, he is caught in something like a 
seesaw as his two favorite hobbies vie for 
his attention. We confess to helping the 
‘rivalry’ along by requesting that he talk, 
about coins for the time being — at least 
for the duration of our interview. 

So Tim begins. 

Like new collectors, he explains, he is 
building a Philippine coin collection. He 
has acquired some foreign ones, naturally, 
but these are to be taken up more earn- 
estly in the future. It is easier to find 
one’s direction with Philippine coins since 
they are more familiar. So at the 
moment, Philippine money is it and this 
includes paper currency. 

Like new collectors also (and perhaps 
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old ones, too), he has had his share of 
unpleasant moments in the pursuit of his 
hobby. His translation of ‘unpleasant’: 
“T’ve been a victim of counterfeiters”’. 

It suddenly occurs to us that in the 
three years or so of running this series on 
Filipino numismatists, we have never 
been told how collectors can get hood- 
winked into buying fakes. And yet, this 
sort of con game must be a common 
hazard of the hobby. 

Tim recounts one particular instance: 
The coin in question was a Dos Mundos 
(probably the rare 1732), and therefore 
one he wanted very much. Thinking it 
was the genuine article, since it looked 
perfect enough, he went ahead and 
bought it. Only to learn the sad truth not 
long afterwards. 

The coin was a fake. Old-hand col- 
lectors to whom he showed it, readily 
detected the flaws. First of all, they said, 
that particular coin was too rare. For it to 
surface so unexpectedly should already 
have aroused suspicion. 

Even the knowledgeable get tricked 
when faced with expert fakers who have a 
way, for instance, of rubbing out dates 
and changing them to suit their ends. So, 
unless one has an eagle eye or is extreme- 
ly familiar with the coin he is contempla- 
ting to buy, one can still get fooled. For 
this reason, neophyte collectors would do 
well, so Tim has learned, to consult cata- 
logues and learn prices and attributions 
before purchasing a coin they are not sure 
of. 

Tim further cautions the trusting and 
unwary collector to be careful of un- 
known dealers, specially the itinerant 
ones. Rather, he should avail of the ex- 
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pertise of established dealers and other 
collectors. Or of the Money Museum it- 
self which has the equipment that can 
determine the authenticity of a coin by 
means of the specific gravity method in 
addition to the conventional micro- 
examination. Then, the chances of getting 
involved in the wrong end of a deal are 
minimized. 

Tim has become such an avid collector 
today, that when he must send tokens to 
friends and business associates, he invaria- 
bly sends a coin or a medal, since the last 
is also part of his collection. One medal 
that is particularly significant was issued 
by his own company in 1974 to com- 
memorate the S5Oth anniversary of its 
founding. It features the portrait of 
Timoteo Certeza, Sr., founder and Tim’s 
father, on one face, and the facade of the 
Certeza Surveying Co. building on the 
other. It is struck in 24-karat gold-plated 
copper. 

It has become so that even in the 
midst of important business matters, he 
has been known to drop everything if a 
fellow collector or a dealer happened to 
come around. 

This bond among collectors is some- 
thing he has learned to value and appre- 
ciate. He considers it one of the assets of 
the hobby. 

Tim hopes that his four young child- 
ren will eventually catch the coin collect- 
ing bug, the way they did stamps. When 
that happens, it will be a moment of great 
satisfaction for him. 

Tim is presently serving the PNAS as 
board director, and has been named ex- 
hibits committee chairman for the PNAS 
Sth national convention in November. LJ 
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“CONE” MONEY: 


An Interview With 
Former Speaker Cornelio Villareal 


PRESENT: 


Speaker Cornelio Villareal 

Atty. Willie Villareal 

Deputy Governor Benito Legarda, Jr. 
Mr. Guy Davis 

Mr. Conrado Ciriaco 

Mr. Antonio del Mundo 


DATE: 9 June 1978 


LEGARDA: Today is June the 9th, 
1978. We are seated here in my office in 
the Central Bank, and this is an interview 
with former Speaker Cornelio Villareal 
from Capiz. We are six at this table. The 
interviewing panel consists of Mr. Guy 
Davis and Mr. Conrado Ciriaco of the 
Philippine Numismatic & Antiquarian 
Society; I am here representing the 
Central Bank, together with Mr. Antonio 
del Mundo, Administrative Officer of the 
CB Money Museum, and of course, our 
guest is Speaker Cornelio Villareal of 
Capiz, and his son, Atty. Willie Villareal. 
Good morning, Speaker, welcome to the 
Central Bank. We are here on a very spe- 
cialized topic, namely, the Guerrilla Cur- 
rency of Capiz. You say that you had for- 
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Speaker Villareal 


gotten about this matter until Willie 
brought it up again? 

VILLAREAL: Good morning, Governor, 
and good morning everyone. Yes, I never 
thought of this any more because I have 
been in Congress for more than 30 years 
and this has all slipped my mind. My 
mind has been so fully dedicated to the 
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work of legislation. As a matter of fact, 
you are seated in this building, the pro- 
duct of one of my efforts, the Central 
Bank. 


LEGARDA: Now, Speaker, can we go 
back to your involvement in the Guerrilla 
movement? How did you get involved in 
the resistance movement during World 
War II? Were you elected to office before 
the war? 


VILLAREAL: Before the war broke out 
on December 8, I was already a member 
of the House of Representatives elected 
in November that year, 1941. So when 
the war broke out, I was in Panay. I was 
not in Manila because the session was 
supposed to be in January yet. While 
there, the war broke out, so we stayed 
there and tried to help our people, gave 
them advice on what to do in times of 
crisis like war. But very soon, we knew 
that the Japanese had already occupied 
Manila and that Bataan was under siege. 
We received an order from Gen. Roxas, 
who was our mentor in the province 
during those days, to get all food neces- 
sary to be sent over to Bataan. So Gov. 
Hemandez and myself — I was a congress- 
man, Gov. Hernandez was the actual gov- 
ernor — we tried our best. Day and night 
we labored and secured the necessary 
food. We had all the facilities moved 24 
hours a day, and we were able to send 
food. We almost commandeered but paid 
for all the rice. We had the rice mills ope- 
rating 24 hours a day, supervising all that 
and sending them. We sent three ship- 
loads of food, — rice, ineluding sugar 
cakes, dried fish — we call our “ginamos”’ 
-- we sent them over to Bataan. Unfor- 
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tunately, two of the vessels were bombed 
and did not reach Bataan, but one was 
able to reach Bataan. 


LEGARDA: Were these the vessels for 
which Col. Peping Razon was a liaison 
officer? 


VILLAREAL: Yes. 


LEGARDA: He told me later that he had 
helped to arrange for some shipments 
from the Visayas, and I think one vessel 
got through. 


VILLAREAL: One vessel got through, 
and how they had their fiesta when it did. 
But about the early month of April, 
1942, the Japanese landed in Capiz and 
there was a fight between one town and 
Sigma, preceding my town, and when | 
learned that the fight was raging there, I 
immediately went to the hills. I was pre- 
pared to go to the hills all the time, so we 
went to one barrio in my home town. I 
still flew the flag of the Philippines and 
the United States in that place, despite 
the Japanese. 


LEGARDA: Which town was this? 


VILLAREAL: Mambusao — that is my 
home town, and there in one barrio called 
Burias, where there is a state university 
now, there is where I stayed. And when 
Gov. Hernandez surrendered to the 
Japanese, I assumed the powers of the 
Governor of the province for the re- 
sistance from that time until the war end- 
ed. And then during this time when the 
war was raging, there were some diffi- 
culties regarding the question of money 
because our original money all started to 
be hoarded by the people, and they were 
never released for purchases of commod- 
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ities. During the war I was commissioned 
captain and so my position was Military 
Governor of the resistance. We had diffi- 
culty in money, so the Sixth Military Dis- 
trict under the command of Gen. Peralta, 
of which I was also a member, decided to 
issue notes and to get hold of the printing 
of the notes of the Philippine National 
Bank in Iloilo, in the mountains, not in 
the city. And the problem of paper came 
up. So the Philippine National Bank had 
to manufacture and had to issue only 
100’s, 500’s*, only very rare by 50’s. So 
there was difficulty on the part of the 
people. One wanted to buy, for example, 
one kilo of fish, and he got to pay with 
his P100, and the seller had no change, so 
he could not buy. He wanted to buy 50 
centavos worth of vegetables or one head 
of chicken — it was difficult. So as Gov- 
ernor, this became a problem to me, and 
the only way was to find a remedy, how 
to break those big denominations. So | 
instructed the Treasurer to get hold of 
about 500,000 and deposit it, and 
against that issue these one-peso and 
50-centavo notes. 


CIRIACO: Those are 
notes that we have now. 


VILLAREAL: Yes. So, it was against 
that P500,000 that these notes were 
issued. 


LEGARDA: Didn’t you use the smaller 
notes from Iloilo? Because the PNB in 
Iloilo issued quite a number. They are 
very common. 


the emergency 


*He may have been referring to the - P 500 
Treasury Emergency Currency Certificate of 
the Negros Emergency Currency Board, as 
there were no P 500 notes issued in Iloilo — Ed. 
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VILLAREAL: But the Philippine 
National Bank did not send them to us, 
they sent big amounts of money. 


LEGARDA: So, the Philippine National 
Bank in Iloilo didn’t send any small deno- 
mination notes to you? 


VILLAREAL: They could hardly send 
us money. It was difficult. So I told the 
Treasurer, against that amount deposited 
there, to issue the equivalent amount in 
loose change, in peso and half peso deno- 
minations. 


DAVIS: That is the provincial issue. 


VILLAREAL: Yes, so there would be 
facilities for the buying and selling of 
commodities for people. And the people 
were very happy with it. By golly, they 
would even prefer this. They called this 
“Cone” money, because I am known as 
Cone. 


LEGARDA: That is your nickname. 


VILLAREAL: And so they called that 
the “Cone” money, and even in cockpits, 
when they were betting, they said, “Is 
your money “Cone”? Okay, quince 
pesos, veinte, veinte, okay iyan.” But 
when the denomination was PNB, they 
would not bet with you. So it facilitated 
the movement of the people and the eco- 
nomic life during the period of the war 
from the time this was issued until the 
end of the war. 


DAVIS: That was all the amount the 
PNB deposited with you — half a million, 
P500,000. 


VILLAREAL: That was the money we 
had in the treasury. 
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DAVIS: They did not increase that any 
more. 


VILLAREAL: They did not give us any 
money. As a matter of fact, it was our 
own money. 


LEGARDA: You mean to say, these 
guerrilla notes were backed by pre-war 
money which was in your... 


VILLAREAL: No, 
National Bank notes. 


by the Philippine 


LEGARDA: By PNB notes. I see. 


VILLAREAL: And then when the war 
ended, these were redeemed by the 
Treasurer. What could be redeemed, they 
redeemed. I don’t know what happened 
with the notes. I think they burned them. 


DAVIS: It’s PNB notes, guerrilla PNB 
notes, or the... 


VILLAREAL: With the PNB 
issued during the guerrilla .. . 


LEGARDA: During the resistance | see. 
So Speaker, about when did this happen? 
Was this authorized in 1942 or ‘43? 


VILLAREAL: ‘43 


LEGARDA: So, in other words, through 
1942 you were still using pre-war money? 
And PNB emergency Iloilo notes? 


VILLAREAL: Yes. 


LEGARDA: So, it’s in ‘43 when this 
thing was authorized. 


VILLAREAL: Early ‘43. 


LEGARDA: Guy, do you know from 
Shafer what denominations were... 


notes 





Speaker Villareal recalls how “‘Cone’’ money came about 
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DAVIS: Well, the only denominations 
were what Mr. Villareal said, the one-peso 
and 50-centavos. That’s for the provincial 
issue. 


CIRIACO: No other denominations? 


VILLAREAL: Only in Sigma, the town 
next to my town, they issued smaller 
denominations. The Mayor went to me 
after the .. 


LEGARDA: It says Deputy Governor. 
Sigma, but it is the Deputy Governor who 
seemed to have authorized it. 


DAVIS: Governor or Deputy, it says in 
the . 


VILLAREAL: The same thing.. 
were authorized issues. 


LEGARDA: What you authorized was 
the provincial issue. The Sigma issue was 
authorized by what, the municipality? 


VILLAREAL: By the Mayor. 
DAVIS: Still under the Municipal Mayor. 


.those 
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Capiz emergency IP note (“Cone’’ Money) with the coat of arms of the Philippines on obverse 


VILLAREAL: Because, you know, | 
organized the government, from the time 
I refused to surrender when Gen. Christie 
asked us to surrender. | called all the 
Mayors in one place and made them 
assume duties as Mayors of the govern- 
ment, the legitimate government. 


DAVIS: So these municipal issues were 
also under your control or order. 


VILLAREAL: Yes. 


DAVIS: How about the municipality of 
Ivisan? According to the book, there’s on- 
ly one denomination, 10-centavos. 


VILLAREAL: That was... I don’t 
know who authorized that. I think they 
authorized that themselves. 


LEGARDA: According to the book, the 
issue was authorized by the municipal 
council, to be released by the local cur- 
rency committee. 


VILLAREAL: There was no local cur- 
rency committee at the time. 
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DAVIS: Going back to the provincial 
issues, can you tell us who are the signa- 
tories on the notes? 


VILLAREAL: Only the Treasurer. 
DAVIS: Do you know his name? 
VILLAREAL: Severino Gonzales. 


DAVIS: There is something behind the 
note. 


VILLAREAL: Severino Gonzales. That 
is his signature. 


DAVIS: This was his initial? 
VILLAREAL: Yes. 


DAVIS: Only one signature, then. 
VILLAREAL: Yes, only his signature. 


DAVIS: Yes, because on the other one, 
on the municipal, there are several sig- 
natures. 


VILLAREAL: Severino Gonzales was 
the Provincial Treasurer, then I had 
Miguel Reynaldo as the Auditor, and 
Ramon Martinez as Provincial Fiscal. This 
was a committee of three that took 
charge of this money — the Provincial 
Treasurer, the Auditor — Provincial 
Auditor — and the Provincial Fiscal. And 
their employees were all teachers, super- 
vising teachers and teachers, all in charge 
of this. I did not even want to be there. 
The ones that handled the money were all 
supervising teachers and teachers with 
these three people. The Provincial 
Treasurer who was not from this place, 
but from Leyte, the Provincial Auditor 
who was the Chief Clerk of the Auditor’s 
Office, because the Auditor surrendered 
to the Japanese, and I appointed another 
Provincial Fiscal because the Fiscal was 
also in a Japanese occupied area. 
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DAVIS: That was the committee, but 
the signature was only one. 


VILLAREAL: Only by Severino Gon- 
zales, because Severino Gonzales was not 
from there. He was from Leyte. And | 
saw to it that he could sign alone because 
hindi siya taga roon sa amin, there would 
be less suspicion, then I asked two super- 
vising teachers to work on the press, and | 
think three other principals to handle this 
because this was a delicate matter. And 
you will notice that that piece of paper 
where the currency is printed cannot be 
imitated. 


LEGARDA: What paper was used? 


VILLAREAL: What I did was to collect 
all the lists of the electoral census in 
1941, in all the municipalities, | had them 
all delivered over. There were pages there 
that were not used, plenty, about only 
less than 1/2 of that big list of voters was 
used. The unused portion was utilized for 
printing. Because I was thinking, if we 
utilize coupon paper, imitation can easily 
be had. The Provincial Auditor said “Why 
don’t we use Manila paper?” The same 
thing. So I instructed all the municipal 
treasurers in the whole province to deliver 
to me all the electoral census lists. Then 
we had enough of that to print half a 
million worth of this thing. 


DAVIS: So you printed the whole half a 
a million? 


VILLAREAL: Yes. It is not... it can- 
not be imitated. You will notice it is hard 
for them to get the paper because I col- 
lected it first. That was the way it was 
done. 


LEGARDA: Did you take any other pre- 
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cautions, like, what about the ink, for 
example? Did you leave that detail to the 
committee? 


VILLAREAL: That was their own look- 
out. What | did was to... I was the one 
Who looked for that hand-press. 
LEGARDA: Yes, where did you locate 
the hand-press? 

VILLAREAL: | located it somewhere in 
Aklan, and then I brought it there to my 
barrio. I don’t know where it is now. As a 
matter of fact, | brought to that place 
where the money was printed one princi- 
pal from Aklan. 


CIRIACO: Printing was done in the town 
or insthe .. 


VILLAREAL: Burias, in my barrio. 


LEGARDA: Burias, that is a barrio in 
Mambusao, and that is where the printing 
was actually done? 


VILLAREAL: Yes. It is now a State Col- 
lege. 


LEGARDA: The Japanese never reached 
that area? 


VILLAREAL: They reached it, because 
they knew I was there, so they raided my 
house there, but before they arrived in 
the house | was already about 10 or 11 
kilometers away. | was told they were 
coming because in the Japanese head- 
quarters in Roxas City, the sitio that was 
marked red on the map would be attack- 
ed. And my boys inside the Japanese 
office, as soon as they saw that Burias 
was marked red, they sent a message. 


LEGARDA: At that time Roxas City 
was, of course, still called Capiz. 


VILLAREAL: It was Capiz, Capiz. 
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LEGARDA: Okay, so we have establish- 
ed that the printing was done with the 
hand-press from Aklan brought to barrio 
Burias in Mambusao, and that the paper, 
to avoid the danger of forgery or the risk 
of forgery, consisted of unused electoral 
forms for the 1941 election. 


VILLAREAL: The list. 


LEGARDA: The list of electoral census 
for the 1941 elections. Beyond getting 
these basic materials, you did not inter- 
vene in the process of manufacturing? 


VILLAREAL: Never. As a matter of 
fact, | have not kept one piece of it. 
(laughter) 

CIRIACO: It was only 
reminded you about it. 


DAVIS: And you have to pay a lot for it. 
(laughter) 


VILLAREAL: Do you know where he 
got that? He got it from one of the 
barrios in Aklan. You see, I never thought 
of it until he came along showing that to 
me. 


Willie who 


DAVIS: What you were interested in was 
just the liberation, and after that... 


VILLAREAL: Yes. After we finished 
our campaign in Panay during the war, | 
came to Manila immediately. 


DAVIS: May I ask you something Mr. 
Villareal? On the Sigma issues, according 
to the book, there was a first issue and a 
second issue. Now these amounts, are 
these the same, are these covered by the 
same 500,000 or is that a different set? 


VILLAREAL: | do not really know, but 
they had their share from the funds of 
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IP “Cone’’ money with the signature of Prov. Treasurer Severino Gonzales on the reverse. Note 


that the word committee is spelled with one t. 


the government. It would be covered by 
that. 


DAVIS: It would be covered by that. In 
other words, they were told to print only 
so much. 


VILLAREAL: Yes, 
told by the Treasurer. 


I think they were 


DAVIS: Because those are the hard notes 
to find, the 10-centavos and 20-centavos. 


VILLAREAL: That is just because of the 
necessity to have smaller denominations. 


DAVIS: And they have your first issue 
and second issue, | cannot understand 
why they made a few, know why? No? 


VILLAREAL: No, | cannot now remem- 
ber, sir, what had happened in the... 
DAVIS: Because you were not the one 


any more in charge of that. 


VILLAREAL: 
have elapsed? 


It is — how many years 
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DAVIS: Because these Capiz notes are 
the ones that have the least information 
in the book. So we’re trying to get as 
much information as possible. About the 


Signatures, could you recognize the 
signatures on the Sigma notes? 
VILLAREAL: | think ...let me: see 
“mise... 


CIRIACO: Saulog. 
VILLAREAL: Sualog. 
CIRIACO: Sualog, Sualog. 


VILLAREAL: Yes, he is the Municipal 
Tregautier "Yes, Gelso... 


CIRIACO: Some other signatures that we 
cannot... 


DAVIS: 


CIRIACO: There used to be 3 signatures 
there, but only one can we... 


It is the same. 


DAVIS: Probably, just by being counter- 
signed... 
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VILLAREAL: Arsenio Frial. He was my 
deputy. 

DAVIS: That is on the Sigma note, no? 
CIRIACO: Yes. 

LEGARDA: Deputy Governor? 
VILLAREAL: Yes. He was my deputy. 
Arsenio Frial — the signature is Arsenio 
Frial, and that of Sualog, who was the 
Municipal Treasurer, Celso Sualog. 
Arsenio Frial — | appointed him as Depu- 
ty Governor. That signature is his. 


WILLIE V.: There’s another one. Is any- 
body named Leoncio something? 


VILLAREAL: Yes, the Mayor. Leoncia. 
DAVIS: Leoncia is the first name? 


VILLAREAL: Leoncia, she 
Mayor at that time. 


LEGARDA: A lady? 
VILLAREAL: Yes, she was the Mayor. 
CIRIACO: Mrs. Leoncia? 


VILLAREAL: | now forgot her family 
name, you see ... but she was the Mayor. 


was. the 


CIRIACO: At least we managed to get 
the initial “F”. Mr. Speaker, during those 
periods, were the notes freely circulated? 
You know, the holder of this during that 
period — it is just like a death sentence, 
once you're caught with these notes... 
Now, were not the people afraid to hold 
on to these? 


VILLAREAL: It was circulated and the 
people demanded more of these notes 
than the others. 


CIRIACO: In spite of the risk? 


VILLAREAL: Because they believed in 
the government ... they believed in our 


way of life. As a matter of fact, it is be- 
cause of this that they were able to enjoy 
life. 

LEGARDA: Did they not use Japanese 
currency? 
VILLAREAL: We 
currency. 

DAVIS: There is something here on this 
Sigma note, it says ““Not valid outside 
Sigma’’. What was the reason for that? 
VILLAREAL: Well, probably, the reason 
given for that by the Deputy Governor is 
because the Treasurer there has to 
account for that. 


tabooed Japanese 


DAVIS: I only ask this question because 
the Iloilo and other notes usually were 
moving around the Visayas. 
VILLAREAL: My notes reached as far as 
Iloilo, Antique. 

CIRIACO: You never used the Japanese 
notes actually. 

VILLAREAL: You know, we never used 
the Japanese notes there because we 
didn’t believe in the Japanese. That’s why 
our difficulty arose out of the shortage of 
what you call “loose change”’. But we sur- 
vived just the same. I would like to tell 
you that we were enjoying... 


CIRIACO: prosperity ... 


VILLAREAL: During the war, not like 
what the people in Manila suffered here. 


DAVIS: I enjoyed my stay in the prov- 
inces, nothing to think about. 


VILLAREAL: There was fiesta almost in 
Cvehy ... 


DAVIS: That’s true. Every night, we 
used to get together with the guerrillas. 
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reverse has been corrected. 


VILLAREAL: The sabong was, well... LEGARDA: So it was not a bad time 
dancing and all that, except only when for the people there? 

there were Japanese operations, that was VILLAREAL: No, no. 

the time when everybody was on the go LEGARDA: You had food all 
again to run, to hide, or... throughout? 
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VILLAREAL: We had sufficient food, 
we had everything, sir, as a matter of fact, 
because the Japanese could not enter our 
area. They were only occupying that 
small area, the capital, Roxas City — 
Capiz, Capiz then. Whenever they would 
go out, they were ambushed by our 
forces. They were afraid. 


LEGARDA: Where did you get your 
armaments? Where did you get your 
weapons? 

VILLAREAL: The ones we had during 
the war, we retained them because when 
the Americans, Gen. Christie, told us to 
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surrender, we told him — ‘“‘General, this is 
our own land. I think we know all the 
areas here. It will take years and years for 
the Japanese to catch us and if the Ameri- 
cans are coming in 6 months or one year, 
that will be more than enough time for us 
to avoid being apprehended by them”’. 
But, the war went as far as almost 4 years 
but despite that, we were able to manage 
to escape Japanese capture. 


LEGARDA: This was Gen. Christie, you 


say? 

VILLAREAL: Yes. 

LEGARDA: He was the American 
BARRILLA 


commander where? 


VILLAREAL: Yes, he was the American 
commander ... he took the place of Gen. 
Chennoweth, who was sent over to Cebu 
and Gen. Christie took over the com- 
mand, and he was the one who asked us 
to surrender and we told him, “No — you 
give us money, leave the arms to us and 
that is enough for us. We will go to the 
hills.” He agreed. He was only formally 
asking us to surrender because it was his 
duty to do so as commander. But, he was 
so glad our opinion was not to surrender. 


LEGARDA: What was your relationship 
with the overall Panay guerrilla move- 
ment of Peralta... 


VILLAREAL: | belonged to the 
same ... the Sixth Military District. I was 
a Captain in the war. 

LEGARDA: That was under Gen. Peral- 
ta? 

VILLAREAL: Yes, under Gen. Christie, 
later on under Peralta. Because when 
Peralta did not surrender, he took com- 
mand of the armed forces. | took com- 
mand of the civilians in the province. We 
had an understanding that military opera- 
tions would go to him. All matters of 
civilian affairs were mine as Governor. 
They could not commandeer food from 
my province unless I authorized the 
commandeering, you see. They can com- 
mandeer provided that it is authorized, 
and they can only commandeer up to a 
certain point before I issued this money. 
Because this idea of commandeering was 
the one that pestered the people. So 
when J told them, “Do not commandeer 
in my province,” there were two officers 
that were assigned, two colonels, one in 
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Aklan, the other one in Capiz proper. We 
had an arrangement that they cannot 
get even one chicken without authority 
from the civil government and that 
relationship made the whole thing won- 
derful. 


LEGARDA: So whenever they needed 
food they used the currency, and they 
would pay for it with this currency? 


VILLAREAL: They have to pay for it. 
Now, if they have no money, they can 
issue a receipt. Then that receipt was 
redeemed later on when the Americans 
arrived: ail these were paid for. 


LEGARDA: Was this the same arrange- 
ment that Peralta had with Confesor in 
lloilo? 

VILLAREAL: They were quarrelling like 
dogs and cats, and both of them were 
hiding. Peralta was hiding in one moun- 
tain and Confesor was hiding in another 
mountain. 


LEGARDA: But was Confesor not the 
Civil Governor of Iloilo? 

VILLAREAL: He was the Civil Governor 
of Iloilo but he was quarrelling with 
Peralta. He was afraid to be liquidated by 
Peralta, so he had been hiding all the 
way through. Peralta had been also... 
could hardly see us once in a blue moon, 
because he was also hiding from Con- 
fesor. 

DAVIS: It was a hide-and-seek game. 
(laughter) 

LEGARDA: At least in your case, you 
were cooperating. 

VILLAREAL: | roamed the whole prov- 
ince. 
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LEGARDA: At that time, what is now 
the province of Aklan was included ... 


VILLAREAL: Yes, as part of Capiz. Ak- 
lan and Capiz were only one province, so 
it took me sometimes 10 to 20 kms. a 
day hiking just going around. That was 
my average, 10 to 20 a day going around. 
I] went as far as Iloilo, crossing mountains 
and trying to find out what was the status 
there, to see the problems of our own 
friends there. We also had friends on the 
other side. Because neither Confesor nor 
Peralta could see much so we visited them 
to find out the feeling of the people, how 
they lived whether they were contented, 
and from those inspections, we always 
noted that they were waiting for the 
Americans to come. They would pray 
every morning that the Americans would 
come. They would look at the sky to find 
out whether an American plane was 
coming. It took them 3 years looking at 
the sky. 

(laughter) 


DAVIS: It seems like Peralta and Con- 
fesor were hiding from each other more 
than from the Japanese. 


VILLAREAL: Well, they had news 
coming from abroad because the Sixth 
Military District under Peralta dissemi- 
nated the news to us, because we had a 
radio connected directly to Australia and 
to Washington. So when the Fords 
escaped to the United States, they 
escaped via Aklan to some point in Aleg- 
ria, on the western side of Aklan, of 
Panay Island, where an American sub- 
marine got them and brought them to 
Ausiralia. It was from there also where 
Roxas went to Mindanao, no... Negros, 
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then Negros to Mindanao, then back to 
Manila... 


DAVIS: May 1 ask you one more 
question before | forget? Regarding these 
Ivisan notes, which were not authorized, 
what happened to these notes? Do you 
have any idea? 


VILLAREAL: I do not really know. This 
is even the first time I learned about the 
Said particular Ivisan notes. 


DAVIS: There was only, according to 
the book, one denomination, 10 centa- 
vos. 


VILLAREAL: Probably, the Mayor just 
wanted to break the larger denomina- 
tions. 


DAVIS: Oh, he probably issued these 
notes with the backing also of the... 


VILLAREAL: | appointed 
Deputy Governor there. 


LEGARDA: In Ivisan? 


VILLAREAL: That was one district, 
First District. I appointed Antonio Bel- 
dia, as Deputy Governor for the First 
District, Frial for the Second District, 
then another fellow I appointed in Aklan, 
Pedro Fuentes. Capiz had 3 districts. 


LEGARDA: And one of these districts is 
now Aklan Province. 


VILLAREAL: Yes. In Aklan, I 
appointed Atty. Pedro Fuentes. In the 
first district, I appointed Antonio Beldia, 
the one who authorized that .. ., whether 
that was authorized or not, I do not 
know, because it was Judge Beldia, now 
retired Judge of the Court of First In- 
stance, who was the Deputy Governor. 


another 
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LEGARDA: Is he still alive? Where does 
he live? 


VILLAREAL: | think in Bohol. 

WILLIE V.: Daddy, sinong Mayor sa 
Ivisan? 

VILLAREAL: Manuel Villaruz. 
LEGARDA: And who is this Beldia that 
you mentioned? 

VILLAREAL: Judge Antonio Beldia of 
Gapiz. 

LEGARDA: He was in Ivisan also? 
VILLAREAL: No. He is the Deputy 
Governor of the First District. 
LEGARDA: Of the First District... 
Now these guerrilla notes that you issued 
circulated until the end of the Occupa- 
tion? 

VILLAREAL: Yes. 

LEGARDA: When the Americans came 
back, were they retired? 

VILLAREAL: These were redeemed... 
those who were willing to have them re- 
deemed went there for redemption but 
most of these, probably about 80%, were 
not returned... were not redeemed. 
They just disappeared or... 


LEGARDA: They wore out. 
VILLAREAL: They wore out, because, 
look at that piece of paper there. 


DAVIS: The people were happy that 
they were liberated. They didn’t care any 
more. 

VILLAREAL: They never gave a damn 
any more to those |-peso or 50-centavos 
that they had. 


LEGARDA: I suppose many American 
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soldiers picked them up as souvenirs 
during liberation. 


VILLAREAL: There were no Americans 
that went to my place, except in Iloilo, 
but they stayed only in the city for a few 
days. 


LEGARDA: So how did the liberation 
come to Capiz? The Japanese just left? 
VILLAREAL: No, we liberated Capiz. 
LEGARDA: Oh, you threw them out. 
VILLAREAL: Yes. 

DAVIS: Into the sea. 

(laughter) 

VILLAREAL: We had a pitched battle in 
one area there with the Japanese. 
LEGARDA: When, in 1945? 


VILLAREAL: No, earlier than that. In 
Panay, the Americans landed in Iloilo 
with brass band receiving them because 
there were no more Japanese. The 
Japanese were either already in the hills 
or liquidated or got away. 
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LEGARDA: That is why I was asking, 
how did the process of liberation take 
place in Capiz? Did it consist of your 
forces pushing the Japanese out? 


VILLAREAL: The guerrillas were the 
ones that liberated the entire island of 
Panay. There were two battles that were 
fought. One was the battle of Balantang 
in Iloilo, when the Japanese were trying 
to force the line. They wanted to go to 
the hills, and a few were able to cross the 
line but most of them died there. In 
Capiz, we had a little encounter between 
our forces and the Japanese forces, but the 
Japanese later on retreated, went to the 
wharf, all of them by certain movement, 
they were all concentrated in the wharf. 
There was a boat waiting for them, and 






from the boat they moved towards Iloilo. 
Then later on, the [lloilo fight came, and 
that was the last fight. 


LEGARDA: This was __ the 
where? .. . in Capiz town? 


VILLAREAL: In Ivisan, between Capiz 
and Ivisan. The Japanese that were not 
killed there took the boat from the pier 
and they moved towards Hoilo with one 
Filipino who followed them. Then in 
Iloilo they joined the forces of the Japan- 
ese. They already concentrated there. 


LEGARDA: Do you recall when this 
was? 


VILLAREAL: [| cannot now remember. 
LEGARDA: Would it be early 1945? 


aaa 
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VILLAREAL: In the latter part of 1944. 


LEGARDA: Who was this Filipino who 
went with them? 


VILLAREAL: Atty. Jose Y. Torres, who 
was the Japanese... yoong sa _ kani- 
lang... 


CIRIACO: Collaborator? 
VILLAREAL: Collaborator. 


LEGARDA: What 
later? 


VILLAREAL: Well, we did not kill him. 
We allowed him to live until now .. . he is 
aging. 

(laughter) 

VILLAREAL: He was afraid to see me 
even before. Tapos na ang guerra, wala ka 
ng kasalanan. 

(laughter) 


LEGARDA: So, that was also a humane 
society? 

VILLAREAL: Well, that is my view. 
You know, there was no telling during 
the war. Those were just accidents in the 
life of the nation, and more accidents in 
the life of man. We are very close friends 
with the Japanese now and the Japanese 
made us suffer a lot here. But that is part 
of what we call social relationship 
between nations. 


happened to him 


DAVIS: Just one question I just want to 
clarify, ah, find out. Why is it that Sigma 
was the cnly one authorized by you to 
issue notes? 


VILLAREAL: Probably . because 
asked the Deputy Governor. 


LEGARDA: They asked? 
VILLAREAL: Arsenio Frial . . . Sigma 


they 
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and Dumalag, hometown of the Deputy 
Governor... They are very near each 
other. They abut each other. 


DAVIS: So, the rest of the province was 
using the provincial issues of 50-centavos 
and 1-peso. 


VILLAREAL: Yes, yes. The biggest is 
the provincial issue. These ones were only 
improvised. 


DAVIS: For convenience only. 


VILLAREAL: Local convenience, and 
only within a confined area. This one, the 
l-peso and SQ-centavos or the “‘Cone” 
money as they called it, was used 
throughout the whole province. 


DAVIS: Yes, because the Sigma issues 
were 10-centavos, 20 and 50. 


LEGARDA: And there were 2 issues ac- 
cording to the book of Sigma currency. 
But the “Cone” money was the 
50-centavos and the l-peso and that is 
what Willie has gotten samples of? Do 
you have any more questions Conrad, 
Guy? No more? . . . So, these soiled bits 
of paper have given us insights into our 
history during the Occupation and given 
us more details of the role played by 
various people, especially yourself, Mr. 
Speaker, and we thank you for being with 
us today and enlightening us on this facet 
of our history. Thank you very much. 


VILLAREAL: | hope that I have 
answered your questions adequately. As a 
matter of fact, I am very thankful to all 
of you for these things here, because this 
had already slipped my mind, I never 
thought of it any more. So now, your 
office here at least has some record about 
it. | am thankful for it. ie) 
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A Survey of Modern 
Philippine Coin Errors 
Part II* 


DIE AND STRIKING ERRORS 


by Feliciano Belmonte, Jr., 
NECA 1346 


A ll mint mistakes eventually fall un- 
der one or more of three categories 
— Planchet, Die, or Striking Error. Plan- 
chet Errors were discussed in the first 
installment, along with Denomination 
Errors, which are really a form of Striking 
Errors. In this concluding installment, Die 
and Striking Errors will be taken up. 


DIE ERRORS 


Die Errors result from an alteration in, 
or mishap to the die, or to the hub used 
in making the die. The change from the 
intended design may occur during the 
making of the die, or during its actual 
use. Obviously, a die error would show on 
every coin struck from the defective die. 


*This is the concluding portion of the article 
on “‘Planchet and Denomination Errors’’ whict, 
appeared in the April 1978 issue of Barrilla. 
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The error may, in fact, grow worse as a 
die break that enlarges. In such case, the 
series of coins showing the change is call- 
ed a “progression.” 

An important point to remember is 
that in the striking process, the metal has 
to conform to the surface of the die. The 
rule of opposites apply: If it’s “down” 
(incuse) on the die, as in the case of a 
depression, dent or gouge, it’s “up” (re- 
lief) on the coin. 


DIE-MAKING PROCESS 


Many of the die errors can only be ex- 
plained by an examination of the die- 
making process. Simply, the process is as 
follows: 

Once the design is approved, a plasti- 
cene model in bas-relief is made by the 
engraver. This model is cast in plaster of 
paris. By electroplating, a copper-nickel 
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shell is made from the plaster. Backed by 
lead, this is called the ‘““Galvano.” It looks 
like a big-size metal version of the coin. 

Mounted on a Janvier engraving ma- 
chine, the Galvano’s image is transferred 
to a steel blank the size of the finished 
coin. This becomes the “master hub.” 
The master hub is impressed repeatedly 
under tremendous pressure on a blank 
metal, the “‘master die.” 

Corrected for any possible error, the 
master die is used to make a number of 
“working hubs.”’ From each working hub, 
up to 250 “working dies’ — actually used 
to strike the coin — are made. 

Errors observed on Philippine coins re- 
sulting from mishaps during the manu- 
facture of the dies themselves include: 

(a) Hub breaks and hub cracks — The 
hub’s image is relief, as on the coin. In 
the process of being used, the hub may 
crack, or pieces of the raised letters or 
images may break off. This will result in a 
gap in the incuse design of the die. A coin 
struck from that die would have blank 
spaces, similar to but different from a fill- 
ed die by their sharp and well defined 
edges. 

(b) Double Die — Several impressions 
of the working hub are necessary to bring 
out all the details of the working die. In 
between impressions, the working die is 
softened. Afterwards, if the die is not 
placed in the press in exactly the same 
position, the second image being trans- 
ferred will not be in the same place in the 
die as the first. A permanent doubled 
image on the die itself results. 

(c) Dual Hub Die -- In fact, two or 
more hubs (having minute differences) 
may be used to make the same die. In this 
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case, there could be a doubling of any 
part of the image, such as one letter, or 
the mintmark. This explains many of the 
seemingly inexplicable “doubling” or 
even “tripling” errors that discerning col- 
lectors have noted on their prize coins. 

In the actual striking of coins, the 
working die could be subject to: 

(a) Die Cracks — This leaves a raised 
irregular line of the flan metal above the 
normal surface of the coin. There should 
be no metal missing from the die. 

(b) Die Breaks — A piece of the die 
may break off, leaving a depression on the 
die. When this damaged die is used, an 
irregular raised blob will appear on the 
surface of the coin. On the other side of 
the coin, a depression may result from 
the fact that there was not enough coin 
metal to strike against the die. If the error 
extends well inward from the rim of the 
coin, the error is popularly called a “‘de- 
sign cud.” 

(c) Filled Die — The incused areas of 
the die become filled with dirt, grease or 
metal filling, causing a blank area on the 
coin, since metal cannot flow into this 
area of the die. 

(d) Clashed Dies — Due to machine 
malfunction, a blank planchet is not fed 
into the press and the two dies strike each 
other. Parts of the design will be trans- 
ferred from one die to the other. The re- 
sulting coin shows some part of the ob- 
verse design on the reverse, or vice versa. 

(e) Misaligned Die Error — The ob- 
verse die is not lined up directly over the 
stationery reverse die, resulting in a coin 
with the obverse (only) being off center. 
Different from an off center error in 
which both sides must be off center. 
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STRIKING ERRORS 


These mistakes occur because of some 
malfunction in the coining chamber itself. 
They are the most popular types of er- 
rors, obviously because they are frequent- 
ly eye-catching. Each striking error is 
unique, although many similar errors may 
occur. 


(a) Broken Collar, Broadstrike, and 
Off Center Strike — These are related to 
each other as they all involve the collar. 
The collar is a circular piece of steel that 
is raised around the planchet as the dies 
come together, to prevent the coin meta! 
from squeezing out sideways. It applies 
the reeding at the same time. 


Broken Collar — As a result of a split 
in the collar, parts of the coin is extended 
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beyond the normal limits of the collar, or 
is expanded into the missing area of the 
collar. 

Broadstrike — A coin larger than 
normal diameter, usually with a tapered 
edge and weak lettering next to the rim, 
as a result of being struck without the 
collar in place. This could be either “‘on 
center”, or “‘off center’, but in either 
case, all the design and lettering of the 
normal coin must show. 

Off-Center — A coin struck with less 
than 90% of the planchet between the 
dies, so that the struck area only contains 
a part of the design while the remainder 
of the coin shows the original surface of 
the blank. Fairly common among the 
lower denominations, off-centers with 
date, or having certain clock positions 





90% OFF CENTER STRIKE 
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OFF CENTER STRIKES a) I-P, b) 50s 


may be worth more. The percentage and 
clock position of the blank area are used 
to describe the coin. Thus, 60% off center 
at K-5. 

“Railroad Rim’ — When the collar 
does not extend fully, giving the coin a 
chance to squeeze over the top of the col- 
lar, a flange effect, similar to a railroad 
track, on the edge of the coin results. The 
proper term for this error is Flanged 
Partial Collar Strike. 

(b) Indented, Brockage, and Counter 
Brockage Errors — These errors involve 
two or more blanks, two coins, or com- 
binations of coins and blanks getting 
between the dies. 

Indented — When a planchet is struck 
while partially atop or under another 
planchet, both receive an indented or 
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impressed blank area. These are Partial 
Indents. If the planchets are exactly atop 
one another and they are of the same 
size, both will have one side unstruck. 
This would then be a “Uniface Error.” If 
the planchets are of different sizes, the 
smaller planchet may be completely in- 
dented into the larger. 

Brockage — \f a portion of a coin gets 
between the blank and the die, the result 
is a coin having an incused, enlarged and 
distorted image from the first coin. This 
would be a Partial Brockage, but if the 
entire coin is between the die and the 
blank, the resulting error would be a Full 
Brockage. The image of the brockage 
would, of course, be recessed. The 
brockage appears sharp and distinct at the 
beginning but succeeding strikes will de- 
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FULL INDENT BY WRONG METAL 
COIN (rare) 





FULL INDENT BY SMALLER COIN. a) 1972 Piso; b) IP A-B.L. 


teriorate the brockage. Thus, brockage 
errors are also described as Early, In- 
termediate, or Late stage. 

Counter-Brockage — This error results 
when a flan is struck with a brockage coin 
between it and one die. It therefore re- 
ceives an image from the brockage coin 
that is in relief, enlarged, and distorted as 
it was struck against or into the brockage 
coin. 

(c) Capped Die — A coin which is 
struck to the upper die and, under 
repeated pounding, became thin and 
spread out around the die, looking like 
a bottle cap. This error is also referred 
to as a “cap” for obvious reasons. One 
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side of a “cap” would have a battered 
look. 

(d) High Rim Error — While closely 
resembling a capped die, high rim or 
“knife edge” errors were formed in an 
entirely different way: two blanks, or a 
coin and blank, find their way to the dies 
simultaneously and the extra pressure 
caused by this double thickness some- 
times forces the top coin’s metal to flow 
up and around the die. Reverse is often 
uniface or a brockage. 

(e) Impressed Strikes — Something, 
other than another blank (indent) or a 
coin (brockage), has been struck against 
or into the surface of the blank. Some of 
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b 
WRONG PLANCHET AND UNIFACE. a) IP; b} 50S 






UNIFACE 





BROCKAGE. a) 5S Partial brockage, early stage; b) 10S, full brockage, early 
stage (rare); c) 10S full brockage, late stage. 
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the objects that have slipped between the 
dies and gotten struck into a blank in- 
cludes cloth, wire, filling, fragments, etc. 

(f) Fragments — A lot of strange 
things besides planchets slip between the 
dies and get struck, ranging from the ends 
of the feed fingers, washers, nails, parts of 
the press, pieces of scrap coins, or other 
metal. 

To qualify as a “fragment,” the piece 
must be struck on both sides, thinner 
than a normal coin, and under 25% of its 
normal weight. 

(g) Die Adjustment Pieces — These 
cover all errors made during the process 
when the dies are being adjusted to en- 
sure that the correct amount of pressure 
is being used, and that the dies are align- 
ed. Thus, this would include “weak 
strikes”, hit with light pressure; “edge 
strike”, in which the edge (where the re- 
eding is) was struck by the dies; and 
“folded strike”, in which under added 
pressure the edge strike coin gives way 
and folds, getting struck on the outside of 
the fold. Except for the “weak strike’, 





none of these so-called adjustment pieces 
have appeared on Philippine coins. 

(h) Double and Multiple Strikes — 
One of the most spectacular types of er- 
rors, occurring when the coin receives a 
second or additional strikes. The double 
strikes can occur in a multitude of ways, 
including: 

(i) First Strike Normal, Second 
Strike Off Center. 

(ii) Both Strikes Off Center, No 
Overlap. 


(iii) Both Strikes Off Center, Second 
Strike on First. 
(iv) Flip-Over Double Strike. 


Double denominations are, of course, 
obviously also double strike errors. 


MULTIPLE ERRORS 


Multiple errors are of infinite variety. 
Almost any combination can occur. 
Among the notables are: Wrong Metal 
Double Strike, Wrong Metal Partial 
Brockage, Off Center and Laminated, 
Double Struck Uniface, ad infinitum. 


IMPRESSED STRIKE BY SCRAP 
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DOUBLE STRIKES. First strike normal, Second strike off center a) IS; b) 5S; c) 5S A.B.L.: 
d) 10S A.B.L. e) 50S; f) LP; g) 5S flip-over double strike 





TRIPLE STRUCK 
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Wrong metal plus double struck 





Wrong metal plus part- Wrong planchet, off center 
ial brockage plus bonded {rare) 





Double struck, Partial brock- Double struck, Partial brock- 
age on reverse age on reverse (rare) 
MULTIPLE ERRORS 
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RELATIVE RARITY SCALE 


Based on Philippine coins, it is possible 
to make a relative rarity scale of the 
“types” of errors. Usually, there are far 
less errors of any kind on the bigger 
coins. Some errors are common in some 
denominations, but very scarce in other 
denominations. As a denomination, the 
50 Sentimos piece has the least mistakes. 
Major off centers are relatively common 
except in the 1972-74 Piso. Here goes: 


Multiple Strikes. 

Brockage (Full, First Stage). 

Caps. 

Wrong Metal. 

Wrong Planchet. 

Double Strikes. 

Fragments, Struck scrap, etc. 
Brockage (20% to 80%, Ist Stage). 


Stor 


OID n A 


9. Indent Errors, particularly Full 
Indent by smaller coin. 

The other errors are less scarce, with 
clips and off centers being the most com- 
mon. 

Values, which take into account not 
just rarity but popularity, is another thing 
again. Because of the possibility of put- 
ting together a type set, and with respect 
to some denominations, even a date set, 
of attractive ‘‘Wrong Metals/Wrong 
Planchets,” this kind of error is very po- 
pular and becoming increasingly expen- 
sive. 

For sheer variety, beauty, over-all ef- 
fect, and rarity, few collections can top a 
well thought-out error coin collection. 
And, to think, this branch of numismatics 
is just getting off the ground in the Philip- 
pines. C] 


Ed's Note: @m Coins featured in this article belong to the collection of Messrs. Conrado Ciriaco, 
Philip Liao, Honesto Lianes and the author. Photo credits to Conrado Ciriaco. 
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Growth and Development 
in Numismatics 


by Courtney L. Coffing* 


nce upon a_ time, in ancient 

Greece, there was a robber named 
Procrustes in the neighborhood of 
Eleusis. Incidentally, bronze coins were 
struck there for the Eleusinian Festivals 
between 339 and 322 B.C. 

The favorite activity of Procrustes 
after capturing his victims was to make 
them lie on an iron bed. If they were too 
short, he would stretch them to fit the 
length. And if the person was too long, he 
would cut their limbs to make them fit. 

Today, when we speak of the Procrus- 
tean bed, we are referring to a person 
who is inflexible. And: incidentally, 
justice came to Procrustes on his own 
bed, though history does not tell us if he 
was too short or too tall. 

And this brings me to the subject of 
numismatics and numismatists. 

Let me give you some examples of 
numismatists conducting their hobby on 
a Procrustean bed. 

“T collect U.S. only.” 

“I do not collect paper money.” 

“T collect only 20th century.” 

“T collect only coins with the denomi- 
nation 20.” 


*FEditor, Coin World International. 
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“T collect only gold or crowns or Proof 
sets.” 

The reason why I suspect these limita- 
tions are made by many is from letters 
read; from speaking with collectors in the 
United States and overseas; and the fact 
that I’ve done it myself. 

I like to think of the numismatic 
hobby as a constant growth pattern, as a 
person or plant develops, going through 
stages, Springing from seed, a*bud devel- 
oping, going full bloom, the seed pod dry- 
ing, going into hibernation for a spell; and 
coming back, perhaps in a new form, with 
renewed vigor. 

Let’s examine some reasons why we 
Should not define our goals in such a re- 
strictive manner that growth is precluded. 

The beginner who collects Lincoln 
cents only has to reach a maximum 
growth somewhere. He gets those pieces 
in circulation and then has to buy pieces; 
his funds will determine how many Proof 
pieces he can own, or if the rarities are in 
Uncirculated condition. 

And then what? Normal patterns are 
to go into another denomination, or per- 
haps several. 

But let’s see what these new bound- 
aries will be. 
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The person who collects U.S. only: 
Will he want coins struck in the U.S. for 
other countries, such as Canada, Panama, 
Liberia, the Philippines? If you save those 
coins struck in the U.S. Mints, then you 
had just as well start on those struck by 
Private Mints for other governments, and 
then finish the uncompleted series. 

An interesting sidelight here is that oc- 
casionally a U.S. coin will show up, 
struck on a planchet intended for a coin 
of another country; or a coin of another 
country struck on a planchet intended for 
U.S. coins. 

“T collect by Yeoman only” many 
Germans told me in 1963 and 1964 when 
I was living in Germany, meaning they 
collected coins of the world struck 
between 1850 and 1950. 

“And what are you going to do when a 
new catalog comes out covering the 100 
years before Yeoman?” I asked, | knew 
the Craig book was in preparation for 
coins from 1750 to 1850. I could see 
many Germans passing up inexpensive, 
collectible coins just because they were 
not in Yeoman. And when the Craig book 
did come out, they started collecting 
those — at higher prices. 

Beginning in May, 1961, Robert Lamb 
started a series in Numismatic Scrapbook 
Magazine that was later printed as a book, 
listing municipal issues of metal emer- 
gency money of Germany from the World 
War I period. 

Overlooked by many collectors even 
today are the private notgeld metal issues 
of Germany, embracing perhaps as many 
towns and as many issues as the munici- 
pal, often at a lower price. The collector 
of both private and municipal notgeld ex- 
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tends his horizons, finds many more 
types and can learn much more from his 
collection. Even so, many collectors limit 
themselves to the municipal issues. 

A few years ago, a reader of World 
Coins Magazine wrote to ask what a 
crown is. | imagine every numismatic 
publication editor has received such a 
query. So we started looking around for a 
definition of a crown. Large silver coins 
got their name from the crown of the 
monarch often portrayed on them. Some 
coins later had only the crown, and later, 
the crown became the monetary unit of 
Denmark, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain, Southern Rhodesia, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Austria and Estonia, among others, 
spelled in several variations. 

But what is a crown? A half dollar of 
the U.S. measures 30.61 millimeters; is a 
crown any coin larger than that? Is silver 
content a must? How much silver? What 
if the coin is smaller than a half dollar, 
but very thick and contains as much silver 
as a common crown piece? 

According to the American Numisma- 
tic Association, a crown is “A general 
term embracing most silver coins from 
about 20 to 30 grams in weight and from 
about 33 to 50 millimeters in size. The 
term has become applicable also to most 
nickel-alloy coins of the same range of 
size and weight.” 

The final definition of what to collect, 
be it crowns or coins or paper money, 
must be left to the collector. 

The mention of paper money prompts 
me only to suggest you check the dealers 
on the bourse floor handling paver 
money today, and ask how many handled 
it five years ago. 
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For those collectors tied to a Pro- 
crustean bed, rigid and inflexible, I would 
Suggest they consider two points: By 
looking around at collecting areas on the 
fringe of what they are collecting, they 
will find areas of growth, to add new in- 
terest to their field of collecting. 

As we immerse ourselves in this field 
and then expand to adjoining areas, or 
give up one area for a new one, we are 
experiencing growth, building, learning. 

And the second dimension soon be- 
comes evident: As we grow, we learn to 
appreciate the efforts of others in the 
numismatic field. Perhaps you don’t col- 
lect ration tokens or orders and decora- 
tions or military payment certificates, but 
when you see exhibits of them, or hear a 
speaker discuss them, through your own 
collecting experiences you can appreciate 
better the collections of others. 

I would inject one more note that is 
related to growth and development with- 
in our hobby. To the authors and publish- 
ers and distributors of numismatic books 


today, we can only say thank you. If you 
were collecting 10 or 20 or 30 years ago, 
in any field of the hobby you care to 
name, you can appreciate what I mean. 
Most of the books coming out are good 
and useful and compared to other costs, | 
would say most are reasonable. 

While the choice of books should be as 
flexible as what you wish to collect, and 
how, the collector of both U.S. and 
foreign items is in a much better position 
for learning about the pieces in our col- 
lections than our grandfathers were. 

Whether you collect coins or paper 
money, U.S. or foreign, are a beginner 
or old time collector, several established 
adages still apply to all of us: 

Buy material in the best condition 
possible. 

Buy and study numismatic books. 

Maintain your collection with care to 
avoid deterioration. 

Respect the collecting habits of others. 

Encourage the beginner. 

Have fun! O 


Every country has its own personages and characters and all 
of its history is open to those who would but read its coinage. To 
enjoy coin collecting to its fullest, you must tie it together with his- 
tory. You need not confine your flights of fancy to ancient history, 
for you will find exciting events pictured in your modern foreign 


coins, and if they are gold, they are doubly interesting. 
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Correspondence 


Willie Villareal 
33 Macopa St. 
Quezon City 
July 1978 





Dra. Angelita G. Legarda 
Numismatic Consultant 
Money Museum, Central Bank 

of the Philippines 
Manila 


Dear Dra. Legarda, 


Sometime ago in one of my trips to 
the South I stumbled upon a rather in- 
teresting coin which I have already shown 
you — a2 Peso Isabela 1868/9 on a white 
metal. So far I have shown the coin to 
practically all the known and leading 
handlers and collectors* of coins and all 
of them have expressed considerable 
amazement over the item. In an effort to 
solicit more comments on the coin, I was 
wondering whether you would find it in- 
teresting enough to publish in the 
BARRILLA. At any rate | have had some 
pictures taken for visual comparison. 


*Some persons who have viewed the coin: 


. Dr. Lita Legarda 

. Antonio del Mundo 

. Conrad Ciriaco 

. Bill Elwell 

Jim Johnson 

Amado Young 

Aldo Basso 

. Feliciano Belmonte, Jr. 
. Rogelio de Jesus 


OXNARD AWN™ 
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Some Notes. 


1. The coin was found in Roxas City. 
It was part of a group of heirloom 
coins. Found on March 2, 1978 — 
by W. Villareal. 

2. Subjected to acid tests on March 6, 
March 7 and March 14. The coin 
passed all tests and showed no 
adverse reaction to nitric acid. 

3. Subjected to weight and specific 
gravity tests at the CB Money 
Museum under the control of 
Antonio del Mundo. Weight = 3.4 
grams; Specific Gravity = 17 (As 
against standard weight of 3.3 
grams and specific gravity of 16.5). 

4. The coin shows evidence of 
hardness of the metal as compared 
to the ordinary coin. 


I think the coin should somehow be 
shared by all who care to view and study 
it. | am making it available to anyone 
who is genuinely interested. If you feel 
this find is significant enough for 
numismatists please feel free to publish it. 
It would be my honor and privilege. 


Yours truly, 


(SGD.) WILLIE VILLAREAL 
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National Museum 
Jalan Damnsara 
Kuala Lumpur 
Malaysia 


10th June, 1978 


Curator 

Money Museum 

Central Bank of the Philippines 
A. Mabini, Manila 
PHILLIPPINES 


Dear Sir, 


We have been corresponding before 
and it was not until last 9th to 16th April 
that I had the opportunity to visit Manila 
and made an effort to spend the whole 
morning within my tight schedule visiting 
your splendid Money Museum. 

I was very impressed by the techniques 
of display and the character of the room 
and also the forms of showcases. While 
looking around, I just could not avoid but 
notice the showcase that displayed old 


Malaysian coins. As we do not have a 
specimen of the Kedah coin that has five 
tings with a cockerel, I wonder if you 
could do us a favour by sending us the 
cast of the said coin so that we would be 
able to display this in the National 
Museum, Kuala Lumpur. 

When I visited your museum I precise- 
ly asked to see you but unfortunately 
you were away on business and therefore 
I could not approach you direct on this 
matter. 

However, I would be glad if you could 
help us, and any publications as regard to 
your museum would indeed be of help to 
our numismatic reference library. 

Till I hear again from you, may I offer 
my congratulations for such a beautiful 
Museum, I thoroughly enjoyed myself. 


Yours sincerely, 
(SGD.) MOHD. KASSIM BIN HAJI ALI 


Curator of Ethnology, 
National Museum 


The coin is a means of information for all those branches of learn- 
ing that attempt to reveal the circumstances of life and culture of 
days gone by. It is especially valuable when it dates from one of those 
periods of time about which better and more detailed evidence is not 


available. 
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Museum News & Notes 





A VISIT TO STOCKHOLM’S 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
MONETARY HISTORY 


by Benito J. Legarda 


ne of the three best numismatic ex- 

hibits in the world, on a par with 
the Smithsonian and Brussels — that was 
my informant’s opinion of the Stockholm 
Coin Cabinet. My informant in this in- 
Stance was M. Robert Lapassade, Deputy 
Director of the French Mint in Paris. I 
recalled my conversation with him on a 
sunny late-spring afternoon in Paris as I 
shivered in the damp and foggy autumn 
morning of my visit to the Stockholm 
collection. 

My companions were Mr. Ake Gustafs- 
son of Sweden’s central bank, the Sve- 
riges Riksbank, and Dr. Torgny Lindgren 
of the University of Uppsala, learned his- 
torian of the Riksbank’s bank notes, as 
we were made welcome by Dr. Brita Mal- 
mer, Director of the Royal Coin Cabinet, 
which had just been upgraded into the 
National Museum of Monetary History, 
although it is still in the same building as 
the Historiska Museet. 


THE MEDAL ROOM 


The space occupied by the numismatic 
showrooms is not large, but as | went 
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through them, I could see why they 
should have been singled out for special 
mention. One room contains beautiful 
period furniture, and is devoted to 
medals. Some of the showcases are glass- 
ed-over recesses in the walls, with back- 
grounds concave from top to bottom so 
that the medals, placed from about the 
center of the concavity on down, can 
better be seen by a spectator standing in 
front. Below the showcases are flat draw- 
ers which can be pulled out containing 
relevant information. 


THE SMALL COIN ROOM 


A small room off to one side enriches 
the informational content of the displays. 
In this confined area the coins of various 
countries down through the ages are ar- 
ranged in parallel ranks, with lines under 
some series emphasizing certain continui- 
ties. Above the display cases are maps and 
brief historical notes, and below them the 
pull-out information drawers already en- 
countered in the medal room. In a sepa- 
rate display case is some paper money. 





Recessed concave showcases in Medal Room 





Partial view of the Medal Room 
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Showcases in Small Coin Room 


THE SWEDISH COIN ROOM 


The third room, the Swedish coin 
room, has the most conceptually elabo- 
rate arrangement. Two rows of standing 
cases portray the evolution of Swedish 
money through the ages, from the begin- 
nings of certain barter items to the latest 
coins. The chief merit of this exhibit lies 
in the explanatory boards above the cases 
which take up almost as much space as 
the displays themselves. These boards 
portray the purchasing power of the coins 
at various times, in terms of goods and 
chattels of common utility, such as grain 
and cattle. What could a riksdaler buy in 
1776? Or 4 skillings in 1852? Or 20 
kronor in 1875? One looks at the boards 
for the relevant period and sees how 
much of what things money could buy at 
certain times. But one is also cautioned 
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that purchasing power is not a simple 
concept, since the number and variety of 
goods available now are far greater than 
in previous historical periods. 

It is little wonder that this exhibit 
should be so informative. The booklet 
which is intended to serve as a guide to 
this room is entitled The Monetary His- 
tory of Sweden and is the joint effort of 
the famous economic historian, Eli F. 
Hekscher, and the former Director of the 


Numismatic Collection, Nils Ludvig 
Rasmusson. 
COPPER PLATE MONEY 


The two inner walls of this room, that 
is, the walls separating it from other 
rooms, are devoted to specifically Swedish 
items. One wall has a display, arranged in 
temporal sequence by reigning monarch, 
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} BET) Woe 
Display cases in the Swedish Coin Room 
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of the famous copper plate money. These 
heavy metal chunks had a definite design 
featuring five stamps, the four corner 
ones carrying the name of the ruler and 
the center one giving the value or denomi- 
nation. They were used mainly in the 
17th century, at a time when copper 
coinage formed the dominant element 
in Swedish money. 

Strange as it may sound, these un- 
gainly slabs were originally issued to faci- 
litate trade, as it was easier to transport a 
2-daler plate than the approximately 80 
pieces which would be the equivalent in 
single copper ores. On the other hand, a 
sum in copper weighed 100 times as 
much as the same sum paid in silver, so 
the people were eager to be rid of this 
unwieldy money. They did not succeed, 


because at this time Sweden was embroil- 
ed in a series of wars and, to finance 
them, was strongly dependent on its 
copper resources. Production could not 
be reduced even when export demand 
was slack; at such times, copper was made 
into coinage, and large quantities deposit- 
ed in banks. When copper prices picked 
up, this was exported, thus clearing the 
country of copper plate money, and silver 
was issued in large quantities to replace it. 
Plate money, after being in use about a 
century and a half, was finally abolished 
by the currency reform of 1776. 


PAPER MONEY 


The other inner wall of the Swedish 
coin room is devoted to paper money. 





Copper plate money in the Swedish Coin Room 
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The ordinary layman may consider paper 
money such an everyday fact of life that 
he may query what is particularly 
Swedish about it. The person of antiqua- 
rian or historical inclinations may reflect 
that paper money started in ancient 
China long before Marco Polo made it 
known to an incredulous Europe in his 
medieval book of adventures, and thus 
join his lay colleague in questioning the 
Swedishness of the item. 

To these the Swedes reply with the 
proud assertion that modern bank notes 
began in Stockholm in July, 1661, with 
the issue of so-called kreditivsedlar or 
credit notes by the first Swedish bank, 
the Stockholms Banco. This was founded 
by the Livonian Johan Palmstruch, and 
had all the features of the modern bank 


note: non-interest yielding bearer instru- 
ments in uniform denominations (25 
daler, SO daler, etc.) on printed forms, 
and independent of deposits with the 
bank. 

True, these credit notes were intended 
only for those persons with cash deposit- 
ed with the bank, and thus might be re- 
garded as mere certificates of deposit. But 
the requirement of a cash deposit prior to 
delivery of the note was never followed. 
The very term credit notes signified in- 
struments which depended upon public 
confidence in the bank for their value. 

Their issuance was provoked by the 
currency depreciation of 1660, when the 
weight of the copper plate money was 
reduced although the old denominations 
were retained. The old plates which con- 





Paper money display in Swedish Coin Room 
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tained more copper were worth more as 
metal than their nominal value as money, 
and were melted down or exported. 
There was a run on the bank by deposit- 
ors wishing to withdraw their money. 
Since not enough of the new plates were 
struck, the bank was forced to call in 
loans in order to meet its depositors’ 
demands. Palmstruch’s device for tiding 
the bank over until enough new plates 
could be minted was to create this new 
means of payment to replace the vanished 
plates. 

At first the notes were well received 
by business, but in a couple of years the 
bank started making over-liberal loans 
against little or no security, and found 
itself unable to redeem the notes or to 
meet deposit withdrawals. 

Thus, this first essay at issuing bank 
notes ended in failure. However, it was 
succeeded by the issuance in 1667, prior 
to the Stockholm Banco’s liquidation, of 
transportsedlar, ‘“‘transfer’”’ notes or “as- 
signable’’ notes, which were something 
like certificates of deposit transferable by 
endorsement. It also led, given the belief 
that banking should continue, to the 
establishment of what is now the Sveriges 
Riksbank in September 1668. While this 
was initially prohibited from issuing 
“credit notes”, owing to the unhappy ex- 
perience of the Stockholms Banco, it 
evolved down through the years into a 
note-issuing entity. First, however, such 
devices were used as the issuance of “‘ap- 
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proved checks” (approved by the bank’s 
chief accountant), “deposit receipts” 
given by the bank’s cashier to those who 
had made deposits in the bank, and 
“payment orders” issued by the chief 
accountant to the cashier, e.g., for the 
proceeds of a loan. While these were 
intended for immediate encashment, they 
represented sight claims on the bank and 
were used as a means of payment in gene- 
ral circulation, which the bank could not 
refuse to honor lest public confidence in 
it be eroded. In 1701 authority was 
finally given by the parliamentary bank- 
ing committee for the issuance of transfer 
notes, and it is these notes that are con- 
sidered the direct ancestors of modern 
Swedish bank notes. 

Thus, the most commonly used form 
of currency in circulation all over the 
world today, paper money, can be traced 
directly back to the early samples on dis- 
play in this room. None of the 1661 
notes, however, has survived to the 
present day. The oldest extant specimens 
date back to 1662 and 1663. 

Dr. Malmer was becomingly modest 
about the displays in the collection. Some 
of them were put up as far back as the 
1940’s, she said. It may be true that they 
lack the cosmetic glamor of some modern 
displays. But the amount of information 
given and the depth of understanding 
conveyed give them merit far beyond that 
of purely visual attractiveness. L 
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What Students Say About 
The Money Museum 


Editor's Note: Featured in this and the next two pages are commentaries made by students 
of Humanities in a metropolitan college which has consistently required its students to visit 
the Money Museum. These were solicited to partly enable the staff of the Money Museum 
In assessing its gains insofar as its educational objectives are concerned. 


Upon entering the museum, a vast panorama of multi-colored paper money of 
different countries gathered together attracted me and created a very fascinating book. 
This book portrays great leaders and the economic stabilities of each country. But 
what attracted me most were the coins. Not because of their different forms, but 
the great beauty and ideas they communicate. These manifested how man in the past 
put together his strength and talents in making these masterpieces of art. Through 
these, he tried to touch the unborn generations through his un-ending capabilities. Out 
of available sort of tools, he was able to produce everlasting monuments of his crea- 
tiveness and these together revealed the basic urges and aspirations of man. 

As a man, therefore, I too have urges and aspirations. Given the opportunity to 
view the precious exhibits in the museum, | consider myself a lucky student of 
humanities. I came to realize how important money is not only as a medium of 
exchange but also as an open book of history. I think the museum is a must to be 
viewed not only by students of Humanities but by everybody. To make others 
experience what we felt upon viewing it. It helps us in detecting counterfeits in our 
present currency to be wiser and worthy holder of wealth of art and treasure. And 
most of all, it introduces us into a more civilized world in which we too should take 
our part because we are not here only to exist but to exist in realities and take part in 
improving the universe in which we live. Money serves as an inspiration in realizing our 
task. It opens our eyes and minds into more cultured and civilized human beings 
capable of preserving these works of art which reveal the history of man. “History 
holds up the mirror of man’s present and past as well as his future. The search for 
beginnings . . . will serve a gist for a never-ending search of man. And to this new 
inventions, new hope, new ideals and sum total of more great, more sublime cradle of 
civilizations bring forth to life. And thus, if we hold up the bright shining moment of 
history and look at it through the prism of our own experiences we see that it is but a 
projection of the fondest hope and aspirations of all mankind for all times and all 
prices...” 
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Go forth to the world that needs you badly and take the day by day heroism of 
trying with the help of this new knowledge attained. It still shines in the horizons of 
every man’s dream a beacon of hope urging him on, giving him courage in the darkest 
moment of his quest for a more progressive and improved human being. 


— Leticia Jovenal Panis 


In a beautiful well-architectured concrete building of Central Bank compound 
on Mabini Street houses the New Money Museum. Different coins and bills of 
different countries particularly the Philippines which we have not seen before are 
displayed artistically. Some of these coins and bills were minted and printed during the 
days of our forefathers. Once we were there, we couldn’t help but stare at them and 
think of how important money to our culture, not only economically but also socially 
and politically. 

What then is money? How does it reflect our culture? Money has been defined 
as something, as metal currency, accepted as a medium of exchange (The New 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary, 1964). Another definition is that it is the medium in 
which prices are expressed, debts discharged, goods and services paid for, and bank 
reserves held (Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 15, 1960). The British economist Ralph 
G. Hantrey stated that ““Money is one of those concepts which, like a teaspoon or an 
umbrella, but unlike an earthquake or a buttercup, are definable primarily by the use 
of the purposes which they serve.” 

Money is unique among goods. It is usually regarded not as wealth but as a de- 
vice for exchanging or measuring wealth. An increase in the quantity of money, in a 
country does not necessarily constitute an increase in the country’s wealth. More 
money would result in higher prices but would not mean greater wealth. Therefore, 
the culture of a country is reflected by the value of its money in terms of what it can 
buy. If we have enough amount to exchange finished goods with another country, our 
culture will enrich with the influence of the presence of those exchanged goods. Let’s 
say that a person has bought a new dress from a foreigner. That dress will not make 
him rich but it will affect his taste of choosing the material that will satisfy him. 
Likewise, a nice Japanese-made passenger bus bought by our government will not 
necessarily make our country rich. Rather, it will help the commuters and the people 
will not regard their country as the best but consider the advantages of buying quality 
materials from other places of different culture. 

Money helps us uplift our standard of living. We cannot live in a comfortable 
house complete with time-saving appliances without this medium of exchange. Roads 
will not be repaired, bridges will not be built and recreational facilities will not be 
provided to the people if money is not present. Moreover, we will not be able to reach 
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the accepted standard of dealing with others if we haven’t attended higher level of 
education. In this case money comes in, again. 

Does money affect us politically? Definitely, yes. The government will not 
function well without it. There are a lot of clerks, teachers, doctors, nurses, janitors, 
lawyers, accountants and many more who have to receive salaries from the government 
in exchange for the services they have rendered. Materials from pins and sheets of 
paper to machines are needed in performing their duties. Hence, money is needed. Our 
diplomats must be able to develop friendly understanding with other countries. Here, 
money is again needed. In maintaining peace and order, in campaigning for population 
control, anti-drugs, love for one’s country, money plays a very vital role. 

These are only some of the many important functions of money. It is therefore 
not surprising to know that our government has reserved a room just for our age-old 
coins and bills. Let us look at them closely. We will notice that careful examination of 
each of them will help us understand how we have changed in many ways from the 
Spanish time, American regime, Commonwealth period, Japanese time to the present 
transition form republic to parliamentary form of government including the New 
Society era. The official seal of our country is included. History will tell us when a 
particular coin or bill was in circulation. Our money provides us with this information. 
Love for our country is developed by studying the lives of our heroes. Their face and 
name appear in our money. 

These are just some reasons why the Money Museum is interesting to me. To see 
the old money of our dear Philippines will give us a picture of how she strived for the 
better. It shows how far she has gone through. These are also the reasons why 
humanities students should be aware of numismatics. Human life and progress are 
understood better through numismatics, a branch of arts which deals with the study 
of coins and paper bills. 


~Teresita N. Bayla 


One wife to another: “He told me he had all kinds of money .. . 
then I found out he was a numismatist.”’ 


The Numismatist 
December, 1958 
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Osmenia Commemorative 
Overprint 


To honor the birth centenary of for- Central Bank seal. The Central Bank 
mer President Sergio Osmefia, Sr., the has started putting out into circulation 
Central Bank overprinted the Osmefia bills with the new seal. As of this writ- 
50-Piso circulating banknotes with acom- ing only the 5-Piso denomination and the 
memorative inscription. The commemo- 50-Piso commemorative issue are printed 
rative banknote also bears the modified with the modified CB seal. 
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Inauguration of 
the Security Printing Plant 
and Gold Refinery & Mint 


The Security Printing Plant, Mint and 
Goid Refinery complex on East Avenue, 
Quezon City, the first in Southeast Asia 
and one of the few among the world’s 
developing nations, was inaugurated last 
September 7, 1978. 

The inaugural program started with 
the First Lady, Mrs. Imelda R. Marcos, 
officiating at the ribbon-cutting cere- 


mony and the unveiling of the com- 


memorative plaque. 

President Ferdinand E. Marcos and the 
First Lady went on a tour of the plant 
complex before they and the rest of the 


— ’ 
ah 
The First Lady, Imelda R. Marcos, cuts the ceremonial ribbon during the inaugural program. 


Assisting her are Prime Minister Ferdinand E. Marcos and CB Governor Gregorio S. Licaros, while 
Ministers Vicente Paterno and Cesar Virata look on. 
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guests proceeded to the dining hall of the 
main building for the rest of the program, 
which was highlighted by the presidential 
speech and remarks from CB Gov. Gre- 
gorio S. Licaros. 

The complex is made up of five 
buildings with a total floor area of 61,303 
square meters, sprawled on 5.73 hectares. 

Actually the facility has been in partial 
operation, minting some of the Philippine 
coins since late last year and printing 
some of the banknotes since January. 

At full capacity, the printing plant can 
turn out 384 million banknotes a year. 
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Or ee an 
Mrs. Gregorio §S. Licaros. 


Besides banknotes it can print such other 
security instruments as MICR-encoded 
checks of the banking and financial 
systems, deposit passbooks, torrens titles, 
internal-revenue stamps, and _ postage 
stamps. It is also suitable to the secu- 
rity-printing requirements of other coun- 
tries. 

The plant’s main pieces of equipment 
are two dry-offset presses for simulta- 
neous printing of front and back tint of 
banknotes, two presses for their auto- 
matic numbering, and four presses for 
embossed printing, with two scrub- 
bers, a complete laboratory, and four 
units of beam balances for weighing gold 
bullion. 

The mint, on the other hand, has a 
yearly capacity of 120 million coins and 
is also capable of reproducing the master 
dies. The facility has 10 coining presses, 
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The First Couple at the blessing of the plant. With them are Minister Cesar Virata and Gov. and 


five overlooking tables with shaking 
chutes, three machines that collect 
the coins in bags, a set of die-making 
equipment, and a chemical and metallur- 
gical laboratory. 

The gold refinery converts raw gold 
bullion produced by the mining com- 
panies into refined gold of from 99.5 to 
99.9 fineness. It does the same job for 
silver and can refine it to 99.9. 

Its annual capacity is 600,000 troy 
ounces of gold and 450,000 ounces of 
silver of international quality. Initially, 
however, it will not go beyond 250,000 
troy ounces for gold and 200,000 ounces 
for silver. 

The refinery has 10 furnaces, oil-fired 
and gas-fired, two sets of gold electrolytic 
cells, an electrostatic precipitator, a 
laboratory, and four beam balances for 
weighing gold bullion. C) 


Philippine Numismatic 
Exhibit in Acapulco, Mexico 


In conjunction with the 15th annual 
meeting of the Latin-American and 
Philippine Governors to the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank, the 
Central Bank of the Philippines held a 
Philippine Numismatic Exhibit in Acapul- 
co, Mexico from September 15-20, 
1978. 

The exhibit depicted not only the rich 
numismatic history of our country but 
presented some aspects of our cultural 
heritage as well, leading up to accomplish- 
ments and progress under the New 
Society. It was the first of its kind 
ever held by the Philippines in a foreign 
country. 

The exhibit was highlighted by speech- 
es of CB Governor Gregorio S. Licaros 
and Director General Romeo Kolbeck 
of the Banco de Mexico, who hosted a 
cocktail in honor of the IMF governors 
at the exhibit site immediately after the 
opening ceremonies. 

It may be recalled that the Banco de 
Mexico held a similar exhibit in Manila 


which went on view during and after the 
1976 meetings of the World Bank and 
the IMF. 

Dr. Angelita G. Legarda, CB numis- 
matic consultant and concurrently exe- 
cutive editor of Barrilla, headed the 
team that prepared the exhibit. Messrs. 
Antonio M. del Mundo and Domingo 
Arcos, Jr., administrative officer and 
artist-draftsman, respectively, of the 
Money Museum assisted in the prepara- 
tions under the suspervision of Deputy 
Governor Benito Legarda. 

Earlier, Dr. Angelita G. Legarda 
also attended the American Numismatic 
Association (ANA) convention held in 
Houston, Texas from August 21-27. 
This is the biggest U.S. numismatic 
convention where she won a First Prize 
award last year for her exhibit. 

From Acapulco, Mexico she _pro- 
ceeded to Washington, D.C. to attend 
the annual meeting of the International 
Numismatic Society from September 21- 
25,1978. O 
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